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Korean School Children in Hawaii 


Recently, Young Dai Lee spoke to the members of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and to the Pan Pacific Surgical Conference delegates in the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, United States. : 

He spoke as follows: ? 

“‘We are Esther Kwon, 8 years old. and Young Dai Lee, 8 years old. Our parents 
came from Korea, the Land of the Morning Calm. From this ancient culture they came into 
this new land of freedom—and found here in these surroundings an opportunity to rear their 
children in happiness. We, too, Owe our loyalty and faith to the Republic of the United 
States.”’ 

Miss Esther Kwon is the daughter of Mr, and Mrs. Doin Kwon. Mr. Kwon is manager 
of the King Furniture Company, Honolulu. 

Master Young Dai Lee is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Tai Sung Lee. Mr. Lee, is Executive 
Secretary for the Korean Student Christian Movement of Hawaii, U.S. A. 
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Retired Missionaries 


“% a ITH THE BEGINNING of the second 
E half century of Protestant missions in 
Korea, we have reached the age of 

» retired missionaries. Already there 
are sixteen from one mission and ten from 
others. Within another year there will be ten 
more; within two years the number will be 
over forty five; and within three years it will 
be ten percent of the total number of mission- 
aries in service on the field, 

Unfortunately replacements are falling far 
short of filling the vacancies caused by death, 
resignation and retirement. To point this out 
to Mission Boards that have work in Korea, is 
one of the purposes of the last two numbers of 
this magazine. It is easy for Mission Boards 
ten thousand miles away not to appreciate the 
seriousness of depleted ranks on the mission 
field. Within recent years a shortage of funds 
seems unanswerable. With the Korean popu- 
lation rapidly increasing and with but two out 
of one hundred who are professing Christians, 
it is unthinkable that Korea can get along 
without more missionaries. If a wise mission 
policy is adopted, new missionaries will be 
sent whether anything else is done or not. 

Among the illustrations in this number is 
the portrait of Rev. Frederick S. Miller who 
retires this month. He was born in 1866, the 
year of the Great Persecution in Korea when 
nine French Catholic missionaries and thou- 
sands of Korean Christians were martyred. 
For over thirty years Mr. Miller has resided 
in Chungju {and has crossed the old stone 


bridge near which the Korean Christians of 
that place were killed. Six were executed 
there on Dec. 18, 1866 and Peter Cho on Jan. 
5, 1867. 

Nearby this bridge in 1918, the present 
large Protestant church building was erected 
on the site of the police office where the Cath- 
olic martyrs were tried sixty years before. 
The tiled roof building on the property which 
was then used as a torture room, was after- 
wards used as a parsonage. The pavilion from 
which the officers watched the execution was 
converted into a church primary school build- 
ing. The stone lintel of the jail door became 
the doorstep of Mr. Miller’s house. 

Mr. Miller has written and distributed more 
Gospel and temperance tracts than any other 
missionary in Korea. He has written many 
interesting articles for this magazine. Re- 
cently the Revell Company of New York has 
published two volumes of Korean stories 
which Mr. Miller has written, viz., ‘‘Our Korean 
Friends” and “Korean Young Folks” We 
congratulate him upon the completion of 44 
years of service for Korea. 

A check-up of the Year Book of Prayer for 
Missions, 1936, of the Presbyterian. Church, 
U. S. A. shows that of 156 honorably retired 
for missionaries, 41 (or 269) chose to continue 


in residence on the field. This is probably the 
average porportion for all Boards. It is but 
natural that missionaries upon retiring should 
feel the urge to remain on the field. How- 
ever, the practice and on the whole the best 
policy, is to retire in the home lands. 
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The New Missionary’s Work in Korea. 


Question: What can the new missionary expect to accomplish in Korea ? 


1. In Medical Work 


a. The Call for Medical Pioneers in Rural Korea. 


UE TO A LACK of personnel and funds 
| there has been a tendency to central- 
ize the medical work of the Missions. 
The result is that there are very few 
rural hospitals now operating. Yet eighty 
percent of the Korean people are rural. 

There is great need for new medical mis- 
sionaries to go into the country and do the 
type of work that neither the Government nor 
the Korean doctors can as yetdo. Itisa great 


pity that there is no one to continue the — 
unique’and much needed work of Dr. Mary M. ~ 
Cutler,—“The Dispensary on Wheels”, which — 
reached many of the remotest rural hamlets 
with healing and with the Gospel message. 
No greater opportunity awaits the consecrated 
medical man or woman anywhere than in 
rural Korea. 

SHERWOOD HALL, M. D. 


b. Properly Manned, Equipped and Financed 


As modern medicine advances in Korea 
through Government and non-Christian organ- 
izations and private practitioners, the task of 
the medical missionary becomes more and 
more difficult, but at the same time no less 
important. This does not mean that there 
has not been a great development in medical 
practice in this country, but that there is still 
a great deficiency in the essential spirit of the 
profession, scientific and Christian, which is 
so essential. The need of medical missions is 
no less now than it was forty years ago, but if 
they are to continue they must receive the 
support necessary to place them on the 
highest plane. Considering the status of the 
practice of medicine here today, it would seem 
that our great opportunity lies in incorporating 
into our medical work the following principles: 

First, all work must be carried on with a 
striking demonstration of the compassionate 
Christian spirit. This applies not only to our 
attitude toward the average patient but also 
to the care of the many charity patients who 
are practically denied any service outside of 
mission institutions. 

Second, a scientifically high standard of 
professional excellence must be maintained. 
This becomes daily more important in this 


country if the entire Christian program is to 
hold the respect of the people. 

Financial competition is to be fostered only 
in order to bring the cost of medical service 
within the reach of the average Korean. 
Quality must never be sacrificed to quantity 
end cheapness must never be our attraction. — 
The arts practiced by the money-minded phy- — 
sicians have resulted in a perverted under- — 
standing of the true nature of modern medi- 
cine on the part of the common people. There 
is a growing public demand for practices that — 
are unnecessary and in addition prohibitively — 
expensive in the light of Korean economy. 

Just as the Church of today needs the Spirit 
of Service to the common people to make 
living and real a Christianity which leans to- © 
ward the abstract and theoretical, just so the — 
medical profession needs men who are filled — 
with this passion for service. 

The great opportunity of the medical mis- 
sionary is to develop this Spirit in the young © 
Korean doctor through close personal contact — 
and example. The duty to accomplish this is — 
increasingly falling on the mission hospitals, — 
The best results will eventually be found in — 
properly manned, equipped and financed in- — 
stitutions. 
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CONSTANTLY ON THE JOB 


The accomplishments of the new medical _ 


missionary will be as varied as the personality, 
desires, inclination and ability of the individual 
himself. The opportunities are almost limit- 
less. Because of language and. licensing diffi- 
Culties, new men should find their place in as- 
sociation with licensed missionary doctors, 
No longer should new graduates be made 
Superintendents of hospitals. It is unfair to 
the man, his profession, the mission and the 
Church. New men ‘will find opportunity in 
almost every specialized line of work. There 
is an abundance of clinical material in any of 


the specialties. Public health and educational 
work are almost untouched, and administrative 
work increases with the growth of our institu- 
tions. In association with older missionaries 
they may develop a high proficiency in their 
chosen line provided they come to the field 
with adequate preliminary training. 

Missions and Mission Boards must realize 
that not only is the healing of the sick a part 
of the Christian program but that it is a very 
practical demonstration of Christianity at 
work. 

E. W. DEMAREE, M. D. 


ce. Constantly on the Job 


Although the number of trained physicians 
in this country has increased greatly during 
the past twenty years, the work done by our 
Mission hospitals has increased steadily in a 
most satisfactory manner. This is mentioned 
as evidence that there is a definite place for 
the Mission hospital and the missionary doc- 
tor in our plan of mission work in Korea. If 
the missionary physician comes to his job in 
the right spirit, ready and eager to give con- 
stant and sympathetic attention to those who 
come to him for help, there is as yet no end in 
sight for the need of his services and he will, 
as time passes, find all the work that he can 
possibly carry, with far wider opportunities 
of real Christian service than would open up 
to him in countries where doctors are more 
numerous and far better trained on the aver- 
age than they are out here. 

Years ago when many of us first came out 
to Korea, physicians trained in modern medi- 
cine were few and it was easy to build up a 
big work with far less effort and attention to 
details than is the case today. The average 
patient today demands far more personal at- 
tention from the doctor and is far harder to 
satisfy than he was twenty years ago. His 
owh education and mental training has also 
advanced during this time, and he will be 
nore exacting, often unreasonable, in the at- 
ention he demands. However if you wish to 


build up a successful medical work today, this 
must be fully realized and the missionary doc- 
tor and his staff must be on call all the time, 
all taroughout the day and night, and must be 
ready to give each individual patient the most 
thorough kind of medical attention possible. 
If one is willing to do this, to be constantly on 
the job, giving the best of his skill and train- 
ing to everyone who comes, at any and all 
times, then there is no reason why he should 
not be able to look forward to a most useful 
life in medical service in Korea in the building 
up of a successful mission hospital work. It 
has been impressed on most of us that it isn’t 
brilliant work or extraordinary skill that is 
needed so much as a spirit of service, a will- 
ingness and desire to do everything one can 
for each patient, and the fact that one is 
always there on call, ready, dependable and 
anxious to help the patient when he comes 
to you asking your help. 

The way is still open to the missionary doc- 
tor who comes with the ideal of service. 
Such a man will have abundant opportnnity 
for the fullest use of his professional ability, 
and daily will be able to tell of his Saviour in 
his work and contacts, with the ill who come 
to him for relief and with their anxious rela- 
tives and friends. And he will find such a 
life satisfying. 

J. MCL. ROGERS, M. D. 
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2. What Sort of Educational Missionaries ? 


A few months ago I had occasion to confer 
with Dr. Helen Kim, Vice President of Ewha 
College, and fairly ranked high among Korea’s 
leading educators, concerning a missionary 
candidate for the Religious Education Depart- 
ment of the College. When I had submitted 
the qualifications of the candidate and the 
types of work which she might be expected 
to do, I asked the pointed question, “But, do 
you want any more missionaries ?’’, to which 
she instantly replied, “I guess we’ll want mis- 
sionaries of that sort for at least the next 
hundred years!” 

In this article I am''amplifying the phrase, 
“‘of that sort’’ describing briefly the specific 
‘case which I laid before Dr. Kim. I realize 
that my example is a limited one, drawn from 
the field of women’s higher education, but | 
believe the basic principles involved to be 
generally applicable. What sort of education- 
al missionary then, is needed in Korea at this 
stage in our development ? 

J. A missionary with specialized training 
in at least one field. 

Our cendidate had college training in Re- 
ligious Education and was prepared to do 
further observation and study. In other De- 
partments of the College we have urgent 
needs for specialists in English,—from the 
language-learning basis in particular,—Home 
Economics, and Music. For college work, our 
candiates should have more than the ordinary 
preparation which comes from the four-year 
college course. The Head of our Music De- 
partment has stressed the need for high 
specialization in piano, voice, and composi. 
tion ; for teachers capable of skilled concert 
performance and prepared to give intensive 
training to the present teachers in the De- 
partment. In high schools throughout the 
country, missionaries with English, Music, 
and Religious Education training will find a 
place for many years to come. 

II. A missionary with a thorough ground- 
ing in educational philosophy, principle and 


method, who is capable of working largely 
through an informal, extra-curricular ap- 
proach. 

In Ewha College the total number of teach- 
ing hours of Religious Education per week is 


only twenty eight, of which all but six are 


carried by two well-qualified Korean profes- 
sors. 
sionary for that schedule. But the class-room 
work is but the first approach to the total Re- 
ligious Education program of the College. 
Our possibilities for development are only 
limited by the smallness of our staff. Plan- 
ning of chapel programs; the religious pro- 
gram of the two hundred dormitory students ; 


Y. W. C. A. advisorship; supervision of Sun- — 


day student activities; extension courses for 


graduates; individual counselling and per- — 


sonnel work; religious reading courses for 
students and alumnae ; development of picture 
libraries, bulletin board work and other types 
of visual education :— these are but a few of 
the types of work which would be open to the 
religious educator at Ewha. They can be 
adapted, in various forms, to any system of 
schools, from kindergartens to colleges, 
throughout Korea. 

In connectoin with kindergartens and pri- 
mary schools, the missionary of the future 
should probably be a supervisor, with special- 
ized training in that branch of educational 
procedure. He should be able to win con- 
fidence in himself and his methods on the 
basis that “supervision means two people 
working together at the job.” He should 
be prepared to work on the “‘over and above’’ 
elements not included in government educa- 
tion —the elements which are the answer to 
the question, ‘What makes this school Christ- 
ian?” Religious education, alumnae clubs, 
visiting teachers, are some of the types of 
work which carry a Christian meaning. 

The educational missionary needs to be 
possessed of creative ability, and the spirit of 
research : the ability to see new possibilities in 
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Obviously we do not need a new mis- 


re 


WHAT SORT OF EDUCATIONAL MISSIONARIES 


a@ job and tackle it from a new angle. Vision, 
accompanied by the ability to inspire others 
with the ideals and to assist them in the 
practical realization of plans, is a qualifica- 
tion for missionary usefulness in the educa- 
tional, as in every other field. 

Ill. A missionary equipped and conse- 
crated to render spiritual service. 

Spiritual leadership, conceived of in terms 
of the lowliest spiritual service is, of course, 
the very greatest contribution which the edu- 
cational missionary can make. Without it he 
“labors in vain.” In Ewha College we have 
very little need for a religious educator whose 
leadership consists only in personal perform- 
ance. We have great need for a missionary 
whose forte is the development of student and 
teacher ability. “You can do anything you 
like if you don’t care who gets the credit” is 
an excellent maxim for the missionary educa- 
tor. Supreme indifference to personal credit 
should be a part of his spiritual equipment. 

Closely allied to this is the ability to work 
with other people, rather than over or under 
them. The two latter forms of behavior are 
‘almost equally unsatisfying and un-Christian. 
The missionary who can work with a Korean 
administrator and whose only claim to au- 
thority is richness of experience, ‘can often 
render excellent service as financial and ad- 
ministrative advisor. 

A deep and ever-growing spiritual experi- 
ence is a necessity in missionary living. Said 
one administrator, “‘We need teachers whose 
unconsciousness in Christian character build- 
ing is strong,—not the ‘preachy’ type but the 


‘livy’ type.” The missionary educator should 
be able to change attitudes, clarify issues, 
vitalize values, motivate conduct on a pro< 
gressively higher Christian level,—in short, 
possess the quality of “having and giving 
abundant life.” 

Steadiness of Christian purpose should give 
to the missionary, stablity and perseverance at 
the task such as will inspire and encourage 
Korean Christian leadership. Practically, in 
women’s education, the missionary, in spite of 
furloughs, is the stable factor in many a situa- 
tion. The early marriage of Korean women 
leaders is almost universal; training of new 
workers must be carried on continuously ; and 
the missionary is the one who “keeps on keep- 
ing on.”’ But, more generally, intense devo- 
tion to the Kingdom of God, a faith that is 
never discouraged, need to be exemplified in 
daily living by missionary servants of Jesus 
Christ. 

You ask, Mr. Editor, “What may a new mis- 
sionary in the educational field expect to ac- 
complish ?’’ He may, I believe, expect to see 
lives of unbelievable richness and power, de- 
veloping under his very eyes as he watches 
children and youth “grow in wisdom and in 
stature and in favor with God and man,’’ 
under his educational and spiritual guidance. 
He may expect unbelievable richness and 
growth in his own Christian expenience as he 


gives his life, to find it all the more abundant- 


ly and truly his own. HowI crave, for some 
dozens of new educational missionaries, ac- 
complishments of that sort ! 

MONETA TROXEL 


3. The Contribution of New Missionaries to Social Service 


and to the “Future Civilisation. 


The Editor has asked me to discuss the 
problem of what further avenues of Social 
Service are likely to open up for new mission- 
aries. 

I begin with what is, for me, much more 
than a verbal quibble. By “new missionaries” 
are we meaning “foreign missionaries,’’ and 


if so, who is the “foreigner” in this missionary 
business? In a world which crucified our 
Lord, and which has not in spite of all the 
permeating influences of the leaven of the 
Kingdom through our social structure, en- 
throned Christ as King, the ‘‘foreigner’’ every 
where in fact is the Christian. An Englishman 
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in England, or a Japanese in Japan who 
understands some ambition or policy to which 
the respective country of either may have 
committed itself, becomes essentially far more 
a “foreigner” than is the man of alien race or 
colour who with an easy compliance, has 
elected ‘‘to do in Rome as the Romans do,” 
and so achieved his naturalisation into the 
kingdom of the ‘‘bad old way.” 

It has been pointed out that the conception 
of St. Paul concerning the Christian com- 
munity in a non-Christian world, found its 
parallel in the status of the Roman “colony.’’ 
That colony was an enclave differing in its 
government, laws and polity from the non- 
Roman world in which it was planted. It 
drew its polity from Imperial Rome. It is 
with such an analogy before him that the 
apostle wrote to his Christian readers “your 
citizenship is in heaven.” 

It has been further pointed cut that the 
translation of the New Testament first into 
Latin and the early wide use of the Vulgate, in- 
fluenced (sometimes to the detriment of the 
expression of the original idea) our English 
version. “In saeculo futuro” has become “in 
the world to come’’ but the Greek, ‘‘en to 
aioni to erchomeno,” might perhaps better be 
rendered “the future civilisation.” 

In the recognition of these two conceptions 
of the “colony of heaven” and “the future 
civilisation,” we may find, I think, our answer 
to the question of the Church’s contribution to 
social reconstruction, and with that, as co- 
rollary, answer also as to what is to be the 
opportunity and function in social service for 
new missionaries. 

There is no real conflict between ‘‘evangel- 
ism’’ and “the social gospel.’’ St. Paul spent 
two years “preaching the Kingdom of God,’’ 
i.e., setting forth the principles of essential 
social reconstruction, and “teaching the things 
concerning our Lord Jesus Christ,” which is 
the evangel the good news of personal salva- 
tion. 

It is implied in what I have said that the 
most important contribution of the Church to 


social betterment is not along the line of im- 


posing legislation. There is a place for help- 


ful legislation and we Christians welcome and © 


work for the writing of better laws into the 
statute books of the nations. 
that is, happily, deep-seated in human idealism 
and may be counted on not to fail. But the 
unique and greater contribution which the 
Church has to make towards the bringing in 
of the new social order, is that the Church 
should demonstrate the existence and practi- 
cability of such an order by providing, as it 
were, a working model of the whole. Toa 
world which dismisses the whole notion as 


“impractical idealism,’”? the Church should ~ 


show itself the practical example of a society 
of which all the conduct, institutions, beha- 
viour and polity are ‘according to the pattern 
given on the mount’—and that mount not 
Mount Sinai but the Mount of the Beatitudes. 
When the world has the opportunity of seeing 
such a society—a society which will also be 


“one’’ in the Spirit of love, it will not be long — 
And this shall be, be- — 
cause for this our Lord has prayed. Then — 


till the world believes. 


social reconstruction also will be already far 
on its way. 

St. Peter put this idea of the Church as the 
new society very strikingly when he wrote 
“‘ye are an elect race, a holy nation, a peculiar 
people.” 

The essence of the “future civilisation’ — 
Christ’s “Kingdom of God”—is not that there 
shall be more and better mechanical contri- 
vances (though man is destined to a complete 
control over nature); it is that in it there shall 
be regnant Christ’s reign of love. Its statute 
book will be the Sermon on the Mount. Some 


day it will come to humanity, in a flash, that — 
this way of life and love must prevail—indeed — 


has prevailed. This is cosmic law. This 
majesty, the heavens declare. On the very 
clouds the Son of Man will come in power and 
great glory. 

Incidentally it may be pointed out that the 
reason why the world has not adopted this 
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way of life is not (as a misconceived evolution- 
ary theory has sometimes suggested) that the 
world has not yet sufficiently “progressed’’ to 
“develop” to this stage. The reason is that 
the world is wilful and up to date has not 
wanted this way. 

But there is no place for spiritual pride in 
Christians. I am reminded of the witty reply 
of a great visiting Churchman, whom the folk 
in Australia tried fo “draw.” They asked him 
what he thought of Australia and the Austra- 
lians. He replied, ‘‘he thought that Australia 
was a big country and the Australians......... 
children of wrath even as others!’’ So also 
we Christians. 

And now for something “practical.” How 
can we folk from America or England or 
Europe or Australia help specially in this 
Christian social service ? 

We have had the inestimable advantage of 
being brought up in (to use a phrase of John 
Mott’s) a “Christ leavened” civilisation. In 
the providence of God, our countries have 
had each its special background, natural 
advantages, culture and peculiar attainment. 
To suggest some characteristics of each: 
America ought to know something about hu- 
man “freedom and equality’’. England learn- 
ed long ago that “manners maketh man’’—the 
obligation of the gentleman. The Scandinavi- 
an countries have found out about co-opera- 
tives and social security; Australia has pledged 
herself to the principle of a “living wage” for 
all her sons. 

Is it unreasonable to expect that mission- 
aries from countries where these principles— 
part and parcel of the manners and customs of 
the Kingdom of God—have had some partial 
practical recognition in the social and national 
structure, that such individuals should be 
fitted to lead in some special way the up build- 
ing in these Eastern lands of the Christian 
society and to build it in these special ways 
‘till we all together, come to a full grown 
man, to the measure of the fulness of the 
stature of Christ.” This also is sure, if there 
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be indeed such a Christian society in their 
midst, the Oriental nations themselves cannot 
fail to reap the benefits spiritual and in some 
sense material too, of this illuminating light, 
of this preserving salt. 

I venture on one rather personal example 
illustrating an attempt at the application of 
the ideas which I have developed in thi 
article. : 

It was my responsibility to have considera- 
ble share in framing the policy of the Australi 
an Mission Hospital at Chinju. In our budget 
we deliberately adopted for our employees the 
policy of ‘‘the living wage.” It has made the 
hospital expensive to run. There has been 
criticism of the heavy burden imposed on the 
Board. I hold no brief for our hosptial; Iam 
well aware that employees may become “get- 
ters’’ rather than “givers ;’”’ “spongers” more 
than “donors.” A one-sided emphasis on “the 
living wage” is merely materialistic; not 
Christian, but a “living wage” is what Christ 
does promise to all those who will seek first 
God’s Kingdom, and therefore should, I be- 
lieve, be part of the practical politics and bud- 
getary commitments of mission and Christian 
institutions. 

But I return to the place from which I be- 
gan. “Foreign” is not to be read in terms 
of race and colour. The new race is the 
Christian race; and when a man becomes 
Christian, he may transcend in days, milleni- 
ums of secular culture and progress; a man 
like Kagawa, not because he is a more learned 
and cultured Japanese than some of us are ac- 
complished Westerners, but because his heart 
has been wide open to the grace of our Lord 
and the guidance of His Holy Spirit, is accepted 
by Americans, by Englishmen, by Europeans, 
by Australians, as a great leader in the great 
new day of social reconstruction, pioneer of 
the “future civilization,’’ ambassador of the 
ever present and ever coming Kingdom of 
God. 

CHAS. I, MCLAREN 


4. In Evangelistic Work 


The subject of the new missionary’s work 

has been assigned to the writer to discuss 
from an evangelistic point of view. It appears 
to me that this is another way of asking the 
question “Is it wise to send any more mission- 
aries to Korea at this time?’ I have heard 
this question asked and discussed very seri- 
ously by some of our outstanding senior mis- 
sionaries, and some of them even taking the 
position that they could not, or would not, 
advise ycung men or women who were look- 
ing for a place to invest their lives, to come to 
Korea as missionaries. This attitude seems to 
come out of considering that Korea is just 
about evangelized and the national Churches 
so well advanced and so well organized, with 
many capable and efficient leaders, as to be 
fully equal to the remaining task, without any 
special outside assistance. 
’ Jt is true that in the providence of God the 
Gospel has made wonderful progress in Korea, 
and we have a great deal for which to be 
profoundly grateful. When we think of the 
wonderful progress that the work has made, 
with the two well organized and well function- 
ing great National Churches,—the Methodists, 
with their Annual Conference, and the Pres- 
byterians with their General Assembly, em- 
bracing twenty six Presbyteries, and with 
about 400,000 Christians in Korea, it might 
seem as if the National Churches are abun- 
dantly able to complete the task without any 
outside aid, and that there is not much need 
for any more new missionaries. 

It is true that the work of the National 
Churches is almost entirely in the hands of 
the Koreans. At the last meeting of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, out of a total 
membership of 197 there were only 83 foreign 
missionaries present. So, it can be readily 
seen that, even though the missionaries voted 
in a solid block (which they never do), their 
vote would not be sufficient to carry any 
legislation. Also the work of the committees, 
both in the General Assembly and in the 


Presbyteries, is largely in the hands of the 
Korean members. The missionaries do serve 
on committees, and if they have anything that 
is worth contributing or considering, it is 
always given most courteous consideration; it 
is here that the missionary is of most value to 
the Church; his advice and opinions are still | 
sincerely appreciated and respected by the 
Korean members. 

There have been only four missionary mod- 
erators of the General Assembly since its 
organization twenty-four years ago, and it has 
now been seventeen years since a missionary 
has had that honor, though at the last meet- 
ing of the Assembly, when it seemed that 
very difficult problems were going to come 
up, and that it would be necessary te have a 
very wise and highly respected man in the 
moderator’s chair, one of the missionaries 
came. very nearly being elected for that posi- 
tion. 

Not only are the two leading Churches in 
Korea well organized and functioning well, 
largely under national leadership, there is 
also quite a large number of outstanding and 
gifted preachers among the Korean brethren 
who are in demand all over the country as 
leaders in special meetings, such as revivals, 
evangelistic campaigns, etc. It is a well known 
fact that the Koreans are naturally gifted 
speakers, splendid Bible students, having a 
keen perception and a deep appreciation of its 
spiritual truths, and are most felicitous and 
happy in their application of these truths to 
themselves and to their fellow-country-men. 
These facts, taken in connection with the fact 
that even the best of the missionaries have 
their limitations in the language, and have 
nothing like the intimate knowledge of the 
Koreans’ daily life, customs, problems and 
psychology, make the average Korean preach- 
er more acceptable to the Korean congrega- 
tions than the average foreign missionary. 
This is true in regard to the preaching in the 
regular church services, and it is especially 
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true in regard to evangelistic preaching to the 
non-Christian crowds, such as to the crowds 
at the market places, or in tent meetings in 
unevangelized territory. The Korean preacher 
can generally hold the attention and interest 
of the crowds better than can the missionary ; 
the Korean preacher knows how to put things 
in a way that will hold their attention and 
interest as the foreigner (the missionary) can 
never expect to do. 

In view of the foregoing facts, viz., that 
the National Churches are already well organ- 
ized and functioning well and efficiently, and 
that the work of organization and administra- 
tion is already in the hands of the Koreans; 
and in view of the fact that the average 
Korean preachers in more acceptable to the 
average church congregation, and can ordi- 
narily do more effective work as an evangelist 
than the average missionary can except to 
do, what then is there left for the missionary 
to do, and what encouragement is there for a 
new missionary to come to Korea? What can 
he expect to do if he comes ? 

The answer to the above question demas 
almost entirely on the man himself. He will 
have to make his own place. It is true, and it 
has been so for some time and it is getting 
more and more so0.all the time, that just any 
one cannot come to Korea, or to any other 
mission field for that matter, and with average 
gifts and average APPLICATION, make a place 
for himself, It used to be that just any body 
who was a graduate from a theological sem- 
inary and was sent out by one of the home 
boards as a missionary, would be accepted 
without any question and would be held in 
honor and esteem as a spiritual leader; but 
that is not true today. His qualifications are 
challenged. and he has to prove himself 
worthy of esteem and show himself capable of 
leadership. He has to make his own place, 
but this CAN BE DONE by the man with ONLY 
AVERAGE GIFTS, if he is willing to pay the 
price of qualifying. 

In the first place, there is the language. 
This cannot be acquired by just ordinary or 


average application, so that one can be an 


interesting and acceptable speaker. But if 
One will come out and give himself, or herself, 
unstintingly and unspairingly to the mastery 
of the language, IT CAN BE DONE. But it must’ 
be with him, ‘‘This one thing Ido!’ It must 
be with him every hour of the day and of the 
night. He must think of it by day and dream 
of it by night. He must ever be on the alert 
to catch a new word or phrase, listening to 
conversations as he passes people on the road 
or on the street. He must find delight, and 
not boredom, in holding conversation with 
Korean friends, with boys and girls, with old 
men and.old women, with young men, or with 
any one from whom he can learn a new word 
or expression. If the acquisition of the lan- 
guage is not a bore to him, but a delight, 
something into which he enters with zest and 
enthusiasm, he can master it even though 
he be a man, or woman, of only average 
talents. There is no place where unrelenting 
zeal and enthusiasm, and especially untiring 
application, is more necessary than here. To 
some people this is not a burden or hardship. 
They do this naturally and spontaneously and 
find delight in it. To others it may take more 
exertion of will power, but if they will exert 
it unflagingly, success will be theirs. 

Then, secondly, more than a comprehensive 
and masterful knowledge of the language for 
one to be an acceptable preacher to this 
people, or for him to find a particular field of 
service, it is necessary for him to have a 
message, a positive message in which he him- 
self believes with all his heart, and with which 
his heart is on fire to proclaim. If he hasa 
consuming love for and devotion to Christ, 
and a burning passion for souls (to use an 
old time expression), he will always be heard 
with interest and he will find an unlimited 
field for service. 

It is often remarked in America that “There 
is always room at the top,” meaning, of course, 
that even in the already overcrowded profes- 
sions, such as law, medicine, engineering, etc,, 
if one will qualify, he can always make a place 
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for himself; but he has to make his place; so 
here in Korea today there are untold and 
unlimited opportunities for service along evan- 
gelistic lines, but one will have to qualify, will 
have to make good, will have to make a place 
for himself. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there are 
numbers of very popular Korean preachers 
in Korea today, whose services are very much 
in demand all over the country, and much 
more so than the average missionary, yet there 
are some among the missionaries whose ser- 
vices are in constant demand from one end 
of the country to the other, and who have 
many more calls for services than they can 
possibly answer. This is because these men 
have given themselves in a very special and 
definite way to getting the language; but 
especially because they have been consumed 
with an evangelistic zeal and ferver, and have 
a passionate evangelistic urge. 

After all it is not so much having special 
gifts for the language, or for public speaking ; 
the main thing is having the evangelistic 
spirit. Any one with an average amount of 
intelligence and personality, with a real evan- 
gelistic passion, can find any amount of work 
to do, and any number of places to fill and in 
which he or she can serve. Take, for instance 
the kind of work in which I have been inter- 
ested especially for some years, viz, tent 
evangelism. If one succeeds in getting the 
language he can do the preaching himself, 
if he cares to do so; but it is not at all 
necessary that he should do the preaching 
himself in order to carry on a successful work 
of this kind, for there are always gifted Korean 
speakers that can be had to do the preaching ; 
the missionary can be principally the promo- 
ter, the one who gets together the organiza- 


tion, provides the tent and equipment, and also 
a large part of the enthusiasm, determination 
and perseverance. Our Korean friends always 
respond most readily to enthusiastic leadership 
and sympathetic encouragement and help. 

Also the new missionary can always find an 
unlimited opportunity for work, especially in 
the all important and finest of the fine arts, 
PERSONAL WORK. There are supposed to be 
some 22,000,000 people in Korea, and on a 
very liberal estimate only about 500,000 Chris- 
tians, leaving still 21,500,000 unsaved. Surely 
this is big enough job for any one looking for 
work. I do not mean to imply that a masterful 
knowledge of the language is not most highly 
desirable in this particular line of work, for, 
of course, it is ; but it has been demonstrated 
more than once that even with a compara- 
tively meager knowledge of the language, one - 
can do a magnificent piece of work in this line, © 
if he or she has the zeal for it, and at the same 
time be a wonderful object iesson, encourage- 
ment and inspiration to others. 

There are yet entirely too few Korean pas- 
tors to look after all the churches in Korea, 
and it will be many, many years before there 
will be enough; so there is still, work for the 
missionary in looking after certain fields, or 
sections of the country, where there are 
numbers of small weak groups, to shepherd 
them, and to exercise his gifts for organiza- 
tion and leadership in getting them organized 
into groups for the establishment of still other 
groups. 

I have talked with some outstanding leaders ~ 
among the Koreans, since this subject has 
been assigned to me for a paper, and they are 
unanimous that it is highly desirable that more 
missionaries be sent out to Korea. 

W. F. BULL 


Quoted. 


____ Parasites: Those who receive the welcome a nation extends, enjoy the advantages of its public — 
institutions, the protection of its laws, the abundance of its natural resources, and yet make no con- 


tribution of life and thought to the strength, welfare and stability of that nation, 


Help us to disagree like Christians, 
Our hearts are one but our heads differ. 


Only religion, evangelism and missions can save the world. 
Never ask God to do anything if you can do it yourself. 


to do what you yourself are supposed to do. 


Religious Digest, 

Prayer at Meth. Protestant Gen’l Conf. 

Missionary in India. 

: i : Roger Babson. 
It is an insult, if not blasphemy, to pray God 

ee” Boetcker, 
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OME THIRTY YEARS ago.there was 
born in a little thatched cottage in 
a village in South Korea, an ordinary 
.! baby-boy, who yet through the years, 
was. destined to become an extraordinary 
man. So poor were his parents that they 
could. not afford to feed him properly and 
education was not thought of. 
the neighbours was one who took note of and 
liked the little.lad and, having enough and to 
spare, he took it upon himself to supply the 
boy with the meals that were so often not 
forthcoming at home. Near this man’s home 
was a primary school, and all through his early 
years the little scholar was often fed by this 
neighbour, his fees being mostly paid by the 
staff. 

This in itself is a testimony to the impres- 
sion the boy made on others, to choose one 
out of many poor children in a place where 
hundreds are unable to go to school, is a thing 
rarely done. Two incidents throw light on 
the boy as he was during his school days, 
Haunted by a sense of something wrong 
within and ever striving to put it right, he 
sought continually for some way of making 
recompense for sin. So he decided, unknown 
to any, to perform a job he most detested. 
He now slept in a dormitory connected with 
the school and at night when all were sleep- 
ing, he crept out and cleaned lavatories and 
the rear premises of the school. 

At first, this occasioned only passing com- 
ment, but as it continued to be done, one of 
the teachers succeeded, after trying for sev- 
real nights, in surprising the lad at work in his 
self-imposed task. Pressed for a reason, he 
could only say that he had hoped by quietly 
doing something for other people, to find peace 
of mind and heart, but as he either would not 
or could not tell of any crime he had com- 
mitted, the staff were still more than ever at 
a loss to know how to appraise this unusual 


But among. 


pupil. Buta day came when they were still 
more perplexed, the day when the leading 
student was given the privilege of address- 
ing the school. To Kim Sangman fell this 
honor, but his address caused such a stir that 
his leaving certificate was granted only after 
three months delay and much discussion at 
teachers’ meetings. In his address he showed 
the distress of his youthful mind at conditions 
the world over, especially the perennial 
problem of the: ‘‘haves” and the “have-nots’’. 
Surely it was for those who have, to heip 
those who have not! Still. further, in old 
Korea, those who laboured or gained anything» 
by their own efforts were always despised, 
the laborers all being classed as unworthy of 
education or of any recognition by those of 
the ‘‘upper” classes. Surely it was only right 
that each should use his own strength and be 
regarded as a useful citizen in so far as his 
own efforts entitled him to such recognition, 
and not according to his father’s status and 
the ability of his family to keep him as a 
“gentleman.” Sharing with those less fortu- 
nate, and succeeding each by his own efforts, 
was the theme of the address. The staff was 
alarmed. Did not the address savor of some 
of those dangerous ‘‘isms’’ which they were 
bound to oppose ? 

Could such a student be numbered with 
honor among the school’s ‘‘graduates” ? The 
general opinion was ‘no’, but the teacher 
who had found him at his midnight task 
several years previously, befriended him. The 
principal and this teacher, dimly apprehending 
a high-principled “something” beyond the 
ordinary range of a boy’s thinking, their 
opinion finally prevailed. When this boy was 
only fourteen years of age (probably thirteen 
Western count) a bitter trial had befallen 
him, when his parents in accordance with 
old-tinie custom, forced him into marriage 
with an ignorant country girl three or four 
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years his senior. From this time on, he spent 
even less time than formerly in his home. At 
last came the time when he too became a 
teacher in a government primary school, and 
still the problem of the inequity of boys from 
homes of plenty and boys with scarcely 
enough to eat, faced and troubled him. As 
time went on, the still more urgent problem 
of the numbers of little lads who with out suf- 
ficient food, and with no home and no guardi- 
ans at all, wandered through the country and 
congregated in the towns, tormented him. 
To the school where he was teaching there 
came at this time, also as a teacher, a young 
woman. From the first these two found that 
they had one commoa aim—that of helping, as 
far as possible, those who could not help 
themselves. When, as is the custom in the 
East, others suggested their marriage, Kim 
pointed out that already in his parents’ home, 
was the woman they had brought there as his 
wife, and who had one child, a girl born sever- 
al years previously. 

None of the parties being Christians, it was 
decided to refer the question to his wife, 
and to be guided by the opinion she might 
express. Surprising as this may seem to us of 
the West, this woman’s expressed opinion was 
that as Kim hardly ever came home, it made 
little difference ; ‘‘Do as you wish” was her 
message in reply. Three children have been 
born of this second union and their mother, 
besides caring for them, now gathers and 
teaches each day in another village on the 
city out-skirts, sixty or seventy children whose 
poverty-stricken homes cannot afford fees for 
them to go to school. 

But through it all Kim’s sensitive soul has 
suffered much. The peace of heart for which 
he had striven in boyhood, not only seemed 
further away than ever, but now impossible of 
attainment, Again his mind turned toward 
service for others, partly with the idea of 
expiation for sin and also in order to do what 
‘he could towards relieving the sufferings of 
these little homeless ones. So he taiked things 
over with his principal, explained his object 


and, receiving a letter of introduction, resign- 
ed his position and came to Fusan with fifteen 
yen in his pocket. Here he stayed for one 
month, getting into touch with the beggar 
boys of the city and, although he hated doing 
so, begging his food and sleeping in the holes 
and places where they slept. What he felt 
was most urgently needed, was a house in 
which to accommodate the waifs; so he deci- 
ded to visit every school in South: Kyung Sang 
province, explain his idea and try and raise 
one thousand yen. After walking from place 
to place and begging for four months, he had 
received promises of money to the total of 
eight hundred yen. He refused cash even 
when offered it, as he felt it would be unwise 
to carry the money with him. Then one who 
had from the first opposed his ideas, heard of 
what he was doing and went to the police; 
pointing out that here was a man gathering 
money with no permit. He was forbidden to 
continue and was now at a complete loss to 
know how to proceed. He searched for an 
empty house in Fusan but as, by this time, 
he was known as “that mad fellow”, no one 
wanted to help him, either with money or 

ousing. 

He found children, the smallest aged three 
or four years and upwards, sleeping in all 
manner of places, including holes in the 
ground covered over with old bags. ‘‘None 
but one with a practised eye’’ he said, “would 
think there was anything underneath”. 

He crept into these places and slept with 
them to gain their confidence but they ever 
regarded him with suspicion until he began 
trying to help those among them who were 
sick and sometimes unable to go out and beg, 
and therefore were in a starving state for days 
at a time. For these he would sometimes 
spend a few sen on Chinese bread, winning 
their gratitude in this way and, in the end; 
succeeded in getting their confidence. This 
went on for a long time and in the evenings he 
used to get them together in the public parks 
and would teach them and tell them stories. 
The onlookers, both Korean and Japanese, 
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GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS 


m numbers often mounting into hundreds, 
shook their heads over the eccentricities of 
the “madman”. One evening, as it was grow- 
ing dark, he saw what looked like an empty 
house some distance away from any others. 
On going to investigate he found, huddled in 
a corner, three boys whose ages proved to be 
eleven, eight and six years. They were in 
rags, shivering with cold and were very much 
afraid at his appearing. He calmed their fears 
and asked when they had last eaten. They 
said that as it had been raining so heavily they 
had not been able to leave the house to beg 
and had had nothing to eat since the previous 
day. Hespent the night with them and the 
next day went to the big dormitory connected 
with the Japanese Girls’ High School where 
the people promised to let him have whatever 
rice was left over each day if he cared to come 
for it. This was more than sufficient for these 
three children, who were from Magan, and for 
several others as well, but the problem of 
housing them remained an acute one. 

For a time they remained in the empty 
house at South Fusan but it soon became 
urgent to find quarters closer to the city and 
in more habitable condition. One day there 
came to his notice the big empty and unused 
incinerator building by the seaside where all 
the city rubbish used to be burned. For some 
time past, the city council had discontinued 
the burning of the rubbish and had had it 
tipped into the sea in order to help with filling 
in for land reclamation. Although it was only 
a big two storied barn-like structure, a mere 
shell of a building, a deaf ear was turned to 
Kim’s plea for permission to take his waifs to 
live there. The ‘‘madman’’ was after them 
talking about beggar boys again! What a 
nuisance he was! Day after day found him 
waiting for the municipal offices to open, 
and day after day he sat and waited. They 
refused his request and told him to get out 
but he ever turned up again next morning, 
For this reason he was accounted “madder” 
than ever, 

He said to them, “Though I sit here with 


nothing to eat until I starve—here I sit”. 
For three months he held on and finally, in 
desperation, the authorities, fearing he really 
would starve, gave permission. Then, fora 
whole month, he and the many children, 
who by that time had joined him, laboured to 
clean the place which was full of all manner 
of dirt and rubbish. They had old ricebags 
for bedding and the various inns, lodging- 
houses and later, the railway authorities, 
granted all their left over rice from the 
dining-cars and the station hotel, the only 
stipulation being that they should come for it. 
Now from more than forty places in the city, 
boys of all ages, but mostly well under fifteen 
years, may be seen coming from all directions 
with kerosene tins loaded on to little hand- 
carts gathering in every day the rice that 
goes to feed the seventy odd children who 
live in the old incinerator building now known 
far and wide as the ‘School of Selfhelp”. 
The city authorities have come to realize 
something of the value of the work that Kim 
Sangman is doing and the place has been 
honored by visits and gifts from the governer 
of the province and many others. There are, 
Kim says, apart from those with him, some 
three hundred boys in Fusan under the age 
of fifteen who are begging and sustaining life 
as best they can. The curious thing is that 
like the major portion of the rest of the 
population of the city, they are not originally 
of this place but all the provinces are repre- 
sented. Of the seventy four or five children 
under Mr. Kim, only three or four are Fusan 
children. They hear that it is warmer in 
Fusan and beg their way here from all parts. 
Mr. Kim has been offered premission to go 
around and gather money but he says, “not 
yet”. For one thing he cannot leave the child- 
ren, but apart from this reason, he says that 
“hard though it is for all of us, it is much 
better for the children to have to battle hard 
and not lean on others”. Secondly, he says 
that most people incline to the idea that money 
stands first and he is trying to show that “it 
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is character that counts.” He accepts thank- 
fully any gift, great or small, but solicits 
nothing except the rice mentioned and the 
school uniforms that primary school students 
and others have grown out of or cast aside. 
The manners of these children are a surprise 
to all who meet them and a credit to him 
whom they call “Father” and who is sacrific- 
ing so much for their sakes. 

The rice is always the twice-boiled gruel- 
like stuff called “chook” and the smell of it, 
especially in the summer months, is anything 
but appetising. Nevertheless, Kim eats with 
them, as does the friendless elderly Japanese 
man Okura San, who frequently is to be found 
there working with them. Kim’s most urgent 
need is for a helper, as he says, “one who 
feels the urge to do this work for the love of 
a, 

For months’ past this place has been visited 


every Sunday morning and the children 
taught. The earnest attention given by this 
worn-looking young man to the doctrine of — 
Jesus makes us hope and pray earnestly that © 
he soon may be a professing Christian. 

As one of the young people in one of the 
Fusan churches said, ‘We are shamed by this 
man. How can we preach to him the doctrine | 
which he is practising away ahead of any- 
thing that we can do ?” 

Some little time ago Kim said in conversa- 
tion ‘‘Whatever I know to be true that will 1 
follow”, and again at another time, “We are 
trying to gather up and use that which others 
have thrown away’. May he find Him Who 
is the Truth, whom in ignorance though it~ 
may be, he yet serves, and whose command 
is still “Gather up the fragments that nothing 
be lost”. . 


Some Korean School Boys 


will take us to Pukang before 


6 iL) HAT TRAIN CAN we catch that 
dark?” 


Pak asked. 

2 “You will have to take the 
train that comes up the divide at half past 
four in the morning.” 

“Is there an alarm clock in the village that 
you can borrow ?” 

‘No, but I’ll tell one of the school boys to 
waken us. There are a number of them who 
take that train every day to arrive at school 
on time.’’ 

At about four, a boy called us and at the 
station we met seven more students. I asked 
them what time they had to get up every 
morning to reach the station. 

‘‘We generally awaken at three-thirty to be 
on time, was the answer. 

The Korean students are regarded as the 
best linguists in the Far East. Their aptitude 
and eagerness were shown by the experience 
of a high Japanese official who said. 

“T thought I could pick up some Korean if 
I employed a Korean boy to wait on my table, 
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not because I needed another servant but just 
to have him talk to me while I ate. After 
paying his wages for six months I found that 
I had acquired a few Korean sentences and he 
had learned to speak Japanese quite fluently.” 

Stories are told of boys who were too poor 
to afford lights and so took their books to the 
doors of neighboring stores and houses and 
studied by the rays that escaped between the 
cracks. Fortunate was the boy who could dig 
a pine root or stump from the mountain side — 
and split it into chips to make a blaze in a tiny 
fireplace part way up the wall and get light 
enough to study by. 

All of this shows one of the compensations 
which teachers enjoy for leaving their home- 
lands to instruct the youth of Asia. The mem- 
ory of eager faces drinking in all the knowl- 
edge served to them and not forgetting to say, 
“Thank you,’—such memories are among the 
chief trophies that teachers take with them 
when they return to their homelands. 

F. §. MILLER 


Simeon, A Christian Korean Mystic 


VICTOR WELLINGTON PETERS 


Synopsis. Under the love of a Christian mother and the fear of a father who was violently op- 
posed to Christianity, Yi Simeon grew up in a poor thatched house in busy Marketville, Love won 
over violence, and Simeon became an earnest believer. After many hardships he graduated from a 
mission high school and theological seminary. With broken health, however, the prophecy of a seer 
that he was likely to die before thirty was about to prove true. 

Just then came an invitation to hold a revival, and he determined to go or die. At the meetings 
remarkable power was manifest, and Simeon’s fame spread. Believing that he had already been dead 
but for the grace of God and taking each day’s strength as a direct gift from above, he put it to imme- 
oe use. To others he may have appeared reckless with his health, but that was part of the secret of 

is’power. 
~=—- In‘his first pastorate he found the church divided into factions. The situation was a stubborn one, 
but he and others prayed till finally a powerful revival swept not only his own congregation, but a 


large section of Korea, beginning in November, 1928 


During those days, in one local revival a young man was converted whose faith afterwards failed 


under domestic difficulties ; and he bought a knife with which to kill himself. 


But at the critical hour 


Simeon met him, and in a night of prayer reclaimed the young man. 


Chapter Twelve 


The Zeal that was Simeon 


FE 4EAL; THAT is perhaps the key word 
Gol to both the faults and virtues of this 
& mystic Simeon. The zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up, was a verse 
ie often quoted and one which he fully exem- 
plified. It had been such a long time since we 
3aw anyone eaten up with zeal that we hardly 
knew how to take him. Satan could not pull 
nim back, as a friend of his remarked, so he 
tried pushing him over forward. 

Zeal? Indeed, yes. It is a divine quality. 
Know you not that the Lord is clad with zeal 
1s a cloke (Isaiah 59 : 17) ? In the days of His 
flesh was He not thought to be beside Him- 
self 2? And did not Jesus find a place among 
His Twelve for Simon the zealot ? and did He 
not say of some complacent church members 
ong ago that He would they were either cold 
yr hot? He came to.cast fire upon the earth. 
Someone recorded of the saintly Whitefield 
shat “he preached as if he were in a frenzy.” 

A minister is said to have received in a 
jream this analysis of the zeal : “Zeal in bulk, 
[00 Ibs. Ambition, so many parts; Bigotry, 
30 many ; Love of Praise, Love of Authority, 
Pride of Denomination, s0 many; Love to 
zod, 4 parts; Love to Man, 8 parts. Total of 
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Pure Zeal, 7 parts in 100.”’ This was not the 
zeal of Simeon. 

Behold, this zeal, a precious portion of God 
Himself in Simeon, fiendishly trespassed upon 
by the arch-deceiver! He could not take him 
otherwise, so he snared him there, as a coward 
would strike a man that is down. Masquer- 
ading as an angel of light, he took him in his 
mysticism, cut him off from his rightful home, 
and tarnished his name with a false move- 
ment. That sect is even yet popularly called. 
*‘Simeon’s Party”. 

This change of outward relationships, nev- 
extheless, need not sever him from us. 
Unless, indeed, one be of Paul and one of 
Apollos. But if he and we be Christ’s, we 
are still fellow laborers with God. In Christ 
all things, even diversities of talents and ser- 
vice are ours. Prophetic seems the naming of 
Simeon’s older brother, Using Diversity, and 
his younger, Live Forever. 

It was the love of the Saviour, who having 
loved His own which were in the world, loved 
them unto the end, and who said even in the 
hour of death, ‘‘T will not leave you orphans ; 
I will come to you’’—it was this love that 
Simeon constantly: fed upon. In a letter he 
writes : 
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‘“*Although we cannot make ends meet, the Lord 
is love ; 

Although the world is hard, the Lord is love ; 
Although the nation falls, the Lord is love ; 
Although society is in tumult, the Lord is love ; 
Although ren abuse and sneer, the Lord is love ; 
Although the body is ill, the Lord is love ; 
Although the flesh dies, the Lord is love.” 


His Christ was also the lowly Babe with 
manger for a crib, the carpenter’s Son anoint- 
ed to preach to the poor, the humble Nazarene 
with no place to lay His head, the emptied 
Son of man who could do nothing of Himself 
but what He saw the Father do, the sleepless 
Interceder who kept lone vigils on the moun- 
tains, the misunderstood Teacher whose own 
family thought he was beside Himself, the 
burning One who said, “As I have come to 
throw fire on the earth, what is my wish ? 
Would that the fire were kindled already !’’, * 
the obedient Servant who washed His dis- 
ciples’ feet, the uncomely Man of sorrows 
despised and rejected, and the indefatigable 
Worker who at last cried, “It is finished’. 

Of several graces Simeon was steward par 
excellence. 

1. We may mention first, love. ‘‘We have 
no other mission but to love,” he said in a 
sermon. ‘“There is no place where the Lord’s 
love cannot reach. He locks on the inner 
man, and bears the same leve toward high and 
low, foreigner and national, child and adult, 
even His enemies. To dislike the porstitute, 
the beggar, the illiterate, the child, is to be 
ignorant of the love of Jesus.” 

‘Like Francis of Assisi, his love extended to 
the birds, trees and rocks. He called the 
rocks God’s altars, and would not complain of 
their being hard or cold. The birds by day 
were his preaching companions and the insects 
by night his prayer fellows, he said. 

2. Prayer was a corollary of such love. 
Prayer was such a part of his life that a 
conversation or a sermon blended into prayer 
unobtrusively. One was hardly aware of a 
change from one to the other. With too many 
of us, prayers are unrelated integers like 
beads, beautiful enough, but strung duteously 
on our strand of life. In his preaching he 
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would take his stand on the Scripture, then | 
carry us up right to the courts of God, and § 
then naturally we all dropped to our knees — : 
as he continued with, “O Father...... ee 

Imagine the startling effect of receiving a 
telegram in the form of a prayer. During a 
great revival he telegraphed me; ‘“‘Lord, and 
send Pi moksa immediately’’. q 

“What a blessed thing to live and die by 
prayer,” he said. “Prayer is our business ; all 
Other things are side lines. To fail in our 
business and try to live by the side lines alone 
is hard.” And again: “Fervent prayer is the 
sole proof of life. Though abused, let us — 
pray. Though cast out, let us pray. Final 
victory belongs to those who pray.” ‘ 

3. His love, again, was almost indistiguish- — 
able from a third grace, humility. ‘I prayed,” — 
he said, ‘‘that we might enter the humility © 
which welcomes a beggar as the Lord and © 
a child as a prophet.’”’ He often remarked — 
how he was a learner from prodigals, children, — 
illiterate, Buddhists, everyone. “From any- — 
one at all,” he said, “I am one who looks for — 
something to learn. For humbly I cannot do — 
otherwise when I discover in myself some- — 
thing inferior to a certain point in them. A 
life-long student-mind becomes me ; all things 
have become my teachers.” 

“Humility is the last virtue to attain,’ he 
said. “We can get love and faith and all the 
other graces quicker than humility. WhenI — 
pray, I just say, ‘Lord, I’m only a Simeon 
waiting to see thy salvation”. And the tears 
came at this. When I congratulated him on~ 
the success of a meeting, he answered, “I was 
only an onlooker at the Holy Spirit’s work”. 

4, His love blended again into another 
grace, cross bearing. One evening in the ~ 
family prayer time after we had sung, “Near 
the Cross” he said whenever he came to the 


lines : 
‘“‘Help me walk from day to day 
With its shadows o’er me” ; 
translated in the Korean hymnal : 
‘‘Acquaint me with the suffering 
He bore in His own body”’, 


* Korean version of Luke 12:49, 


‘he made them his prayer. “Jesus had no 
place to lay His head, and He must have given 
away His coat many times, and spent all His 
strength and all He had, until finally there was 
nothing left to give but drops of blood ; and 
then, only then, He cried out, ‘It is finished’.” 

5. Naturally upon this followed another 
Simeonic grace which we may call unworld- 
‘liness. ‘‘Are you sorrowing because the 
world has cast you off ?” he chided a friend. 
“Then you think that out of the world’s wel- 
come you would get eternal life, do you ?” 

If he said once, he said a thousand times 
that he did not care to live long. “If it is only 
afew years,’’ he said, “‘if I have prayed per- 
-fectly and opened the way forthe Holy Spirit 
to work, itis enough. With Jesus I can ery, 
“It is finished’.” 

One day I expostulated with him, saying 
that the early death of our Lord was not to be 
‘taken as an ideal for ourselves. His task was 
‘different. He came not primarily to live, but 
to die ; not to preach the gospel, but to die and 
rise again that there might be a gospel to 
preach. We, however, come not to die, but 
to live. Take care of yourself, I urged. 

“It is not that I want to die early,’ he 
replied ; “but every day I want to do my best. 
Wesley’s long life, or Edison’s, was valuable 
not because it was long but because it was 
tireless. It was the work that lent value to 
‘the years. It is not those that take care of 
‘themselves, anyway, that live long. Our 

living and dying is of God. My life today is 
God-given. I want to use it all for Him; and 
if He can use me tomorrow also, He will 
extend my life. When I go to a meeting, I 
pray, ‘Lord, if I die ere this meeting closes, 
may I devote my last strength and thought to 


Thee’.” 

A second element of his unworldliness was 
utter heedlessness of money. As long as he 
had, he lavishly shared; when he had not— 
well, somehow from somewhere his needs 
were supplied. 

“If I must use all my money now, it makes 
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no difference,’’ he said, ‘‘so long as my heart 
is at peace with God. 

He often tasted hardship; but so far from 
mentioning it, words of comfort overflowed 
for others. Though the family larder was 
reduced to rice and cucumbers, guests were 
welcomed without apology; and Pong Ai, his 
wife, ingeniously disguised the deficiency by 
preparing the cucumbers in five different 
styles. 

His unworldliness appeared again in a bold 
disengagement from time. ‘‘I’m not planning 
for the future,” he said; ‘‘I must think only 
of today. I must be conscious of the Lord’s 
blessing now. And I care not for the past,” 
he contiuned. ‘‘If I think about the methods 
I used in the past and expect the Holy Spirit 
to work according to the same methods again, 
I am already on the wrong track. Former 
victories and blessings were not due to any 
methods, but the Holy Spirit alone. The only 
way I can find new blessing is simply in 
communion with the Spirit. 

As another element of his unworldliaess, 
mere bulk did not weigh with him. When 
only a handful gathered for worship he pray- 
ed that the Lord, would give an unusually 
helpful message. ‘In the mass, righteousness 
fails,’ he said; “with the individual, it suc- 
ceeds. It is defeated in public to find with 
the individual perfect victory. Hence, when 
we looked for victory and wished for satisfac- 
tion by masses and by methods, we failed 
ignominiously as to the individual. In the 
public we got our wish, but ended in not get- 
ting it with the individual. With the Lord we 
get our wish regarding the individual which 
results in getting the souls of all as well.’’ 

Thus life, money, time, and numbers, things 
that the: flesh and the world set store by, 
counted not with him. Do not the times 
fairly shout for such a man who silhouettes 
himself against his age by not succumbing 
through the years to what Shelley called “‘the 
contagion of the world’s slow stain‘, who is 
not afraid to fail, but instead afraid of not 
living, in the words of David Grayson, “as a 
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man ought to live, every fiber of him, in the 
only moment he ever really possesses—this 
moment” ? 

And now we have come to the secret of his 
zeal: a reckless prodigality of all that “this 
moment”’ brought him, with literally no anx- 
ious thought for the morrow. ‘‘Brother,’’ he 
wrote in a letter, “I know I have no plans or 
methods of work; don’t ask of me any deep 
philosophic principles. Death! This only, 
shall I say, is my plan, my method, and my 
principle. Every day I face death and do noth- 
ing but just go forward, uninformedlike.” 

These five or six graces the Spirit especially 
apportioned to Simeon as a member of the body 
of Christ to profit withal; and if one member 
be honored, all the members rejoice with it. 

“Sunset, and evening star, and one clear 
are ” March ended his labors. April and 

*-May saw him resting, but still eager for the 
fray. Summer brought an end to hope, and it 
became known that he must go. A young ad- 
mirer was praying that his life might be taken 


as a substitute, and Simeon wrote to him: 

“Do you indeed want to die in place of my ebbing 
life? Omy dear son! Do youtruly‘love me! Then 
don’t wish to take my place on the sick bed ; but cry 
out the truth, offer up prayer, and bear desertion 
till at last your flesh drops and your life falls to the 
greund. I do not desire your body and life uselessly 
to be offered in my stead, but follow me by the truth 
and take my place bearing the cross,’’ 


He went to several watering places, but 
steadily failed, and early in August returned 
to the welcoming hearth stone in Wonsan. 
Amidst the golden scenes redolent with reviv- 
al memories of 1928, while cloistered with his 
new friends, on October 2, 19383, Simeon put 
off quietly the tabernacle of this flesh. 

His last prayer was characteristic. ‘Lord, 
give me three more years, and I will give all 
my strength to preach to the beggars. I'll 
starve and feast with them; I’ll laugh and cry 


Some day a religious group will startle the world because it will say ”It ain’t my brother, but it’s me, O 


Lord, Standin’ in the need of prayer”, 
Unquiet people burn out their own bearings. 


What is there in the average preacher’s study to induce him to pray? If we are careful about the 
arrangement of the room so that we may be efficient in intellectual work, why not give attention to making 


the study worshipful ? 
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with them. O Lord, just three years more for — 
the beggars!” i ' 

Yang Maria, the little mother, whose pray- — 
ers had borne rich fruit, was there. Nearly — 
Perfect and Obedience had already gone on § 
before him, the brother two and a half years 
and the sister not many months before. Only 
Using Diversity and Live Forever were left. 

As Simeon’s breath failed, he grasped the 
older brother’s hand, and said, “Brother, look - 
at my eyes. Do you see death in them? No, B | 
not death. There’s life, brother, life !” | 

He who had asked material help from — 
Simeon got better help than he expected. He ~ 
drew nearer his Lord than he had since they | 
were boys together in the far away Yellow q 
Sea Province home. 1) 

And that father, who once had stood alone — 
against the family, now at last bowed his head 
with them, a sadder and, paradoxical though © 
it seem, a happier father ; for that very spring ut 
he had had a startling vision of Christ. One — 
midnight he wakened the family with agoniz- 
ing groans, and till daybreak they thought he i 
was dying. But he was only viewing the _ 
blackness of his inner self. Then gradually 
the panorama changed, and he faced his Sav- 
iour, nail scarred and risen for his justifica- 
tion. Peace came, and at last the Yi family 
was one in Christ. 

The early church had its Simon the zealot. — 
The Korean church has had its Simeon the ~ 
zealot. May their graces not die with them. — 

Zeal? Yes, Lord, for zeal we pray, and 
more of it; and Lord, discerning wisdom — 
along with it, too, that we may outwit the 
deceiver. These are both divine gifts, and — 
we yearn again for them. Embody then, — 
Lord, once more among us; and grant that 
we may know the day of our visitation and 
kindle a fire on our hearth stone for His — 
welcome. P 


a 


Neat aie. 


Russel J. Clinchy. 
Carl S. Patton. 
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The Use of White Clothes, the Year Round! * 


ROSETTA SHERWOOD HALL 


_ Covering the skin from the air and light is 
not natural, but harmful in proportion to the 
amount, texture and color of the clothes dic- 
tated by the custom and prudery of the 
countries using them. 

._Nature knows neither prudery nor custom, 
and the Jungs and kidneys suffer and fre- 
quently break down, because of the extra 
work thrust upon them from the skin being 
hindered from performing its proper share of 
respiration and excretion. 

If in April we take two large pieces of cloth, 
one white and the other black, and fasten 
them over the grass just beginning to spring 
from the ground; and then next month re- 
move them, we shall find under the white 
cloth the grass growing fresh and green, but, 
‘under the black piece, it will look yellow and 
sickly if not dead. This is not from lack of 
the sun’s heat, as may be shown by placing 
‘these same pieces of cloth upon a snow drift ; 
the black one sinks far in after the sun has 


or no change under the white cloth—and, so, 
it would seem that it is the LIGHT of the sun 
that is required for life and growth. There is 
a radiant energy in the sun’s light —especially 
in the ultra-violet rays—that coming in contact 
with the body directly, or, through white or 
light-tinted clothing, is really a tonic. One 
can walk farther and with less fatigue upon 
a hot sunny day, clothed in white than in 
black, and one can work harder, too. 

Germs emanating from decayed or diseased 
bodies are much more readily absorbed by 
white. You may have noticed that dark 
clothes exposed to tobacco fumes retain the 
odor much longer than do white clothes. Per- 
isons wearing dark apparel are more liable to 
infections than those who wear light colored 
jclothes. Physicians and nurses in hospitals 
‘wear white; and, so do street cleaners. An- 
‘other reason that obtains, such clothing when 


| 


shown upon it for a day, while there is little: 


soiled or infected, can be boiled and thus 
cheaply and thoroughly disinfected, without 
harming it. 

The peoples of both Korea and China in 
their white mourning costoms, symbolize their 
faith in immortality more appropriately than 
do Westerners. Ruskin has said ‘Why should 
we ever wear black for the guests of God ?”’ 

At a funeral or :memorial service of the 
Salvation Army, a member wears a white 
band on his arm, and the vacant chairs are 
draped in white, not black,—an innovation that 
all should follow; it promises that the Occi- 
dent may learn yet more from the Orient. 

After the last war—and may it indeed be 
the last—the black mourning costume became 
so common in Europe, that black was really 
the fashion; and this obtained among elderly 
people who are losing relatives so frequently 
that they just form a habit of wearing black 
—like the Koreas, no doubt, have formed 
their habit of wearing white—combining utlity 
with the age-long custom of requiring white 
mourning three years for the father, and one 
to three years for the whole country in case 
of death in the royal family. In the absence 
of many other sanitary measures in Korea, the 
white costume has no doubt been the people 
salvation. 

It may be said that the Japanese have 
survived their dark clothing well; but their 
style is such that they can so easily step out 
of their dark clothes into a water bath, or an 
air bath, that it proves no fallacy. The 
Western style of dress, now so largely adopted 
by the Japanese, makes this more inconve- 
nient; and, it is stated upon good medical 
authority that tuberculosis is more common 
among the Japanese than among the Koreans. 
And, it is becoming more common among 
Korean students who wear dark clothers, 

Of all civilized countries the Chinese cos- 
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tume has been considered the most hygienic, 
but, the Korean dress surpasses it, in its 
lack of color; EVEN IN WINTER, white 
cloth:is made warm and comfortable by simply 
wadding with cotton batting. The warmth 
of clothing depends upon the amount of 
Wario air it will hold in its meshes ; the way 
the Korean woman wears her furs upon the 
INSIDE of her jacket is much more sen- 
sible than wearing them on the outside, as her 
Western sister does. And, if she can’t afford 
fur, a wadding of cotton is just as warm and 
more easlly cleansed, and for this resaon 
PREFERABLE TO WOOLEN GARMENTS. 
Both men’s and women’s white, or light-tinted 
overcoats, wadded with cotton or silk batting, 
are warmer and more comfortable than a 
western overcoat, which if as warm, is so 
heavy that it makes the back ache! Nota ray 
of sunshine can shine through it; but if white, 
the sun can shine through as it does through 
a thick blanket of snow to the vegetation 
beneath. 

White bathing clothes at the beach give 
us the benefit of a sunbath as well as a sea- 
bath, and over the spleen, liver, lumbar and 
pelvic regions which so generally are ne- 
elected with dark trunks. 

And the hair which is an appendage of 
the skin, needs sunshine, too. It is a pity to 
cover it with black or dark hats; tight head- 
bands and warm and ill-ventilated hats cause 
baldness, and lack of sunlight makes the hair 
turn gray more soon. Since women’s bonnets 
and hats, no doubt, arose from the attempt 
to modify and ornament the head-covering 
indicated by the obsolete dogma (founded 
upon a mis-interpretation of Scripture) that a 
woman’s head must be covered in public, as 


* Reprinted from The Liberty (New York) Gazette, Thursday, September 12,1935 


The secular and the sacred cannot be severed ; reverence to God includes reverence to man. 


Salvation is not a wholesale transaction. It is strictly retail, one by one. Ex-Governor of Virginia. 
The three million Protestant Christians of India and Burma are divided into 189 separate missions and 
church groups. Like a mighty quarreling army, moves the Protestant church. And the heathen ask: Why 


do the Christians rage so? 


The Christian differential is a differential of life, not just a theory. Neither God nor man is going to 
accept loquaciousness with respect to beliefs, as a substitute for loving one’s neighbor as oneself. The 
differential of Christianity is fundamentally a difference of character and life. Crozier Quarterly June, 1936. 
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a sign of her subjection to man, it now might — 
better be abolished in ALL countries. 
May forever be gone the sunbonnet days 
when careful mothers watched their little 
daughter lest the bonnet be pulled off at 
play! Lily-like complexions must be pre-— 
served, so bonnets and gloves must be en- 
dured, and frail little ones must suffer for the 
need of the life-giving rays of the sun. Now- 
a-days the “sun-suit,” bathing suits, and un- i 
covered heads, are safeguards to the health of © 
childhood. i 
Both men and women of all countries are 
now more and more adopting white clothing 
for summer, beginning early and continuing — 
late in the season, which is so far to the 
good. And let us remember that we get SO 
much less sun in the short days of winter 
that we really need to wear white the more! — 
Also instead of white, pretty tints of pink, — 
blue, buff, yellow, lavender or green may be } 
used, such as are quite frequently seen now 
upon both the old and the young—the more> 
delicate the tint, the better ; though for utility 
in both the sun and the Jaundry, white is by _ 
far the best. It is, of course, alli right to 
wear our dark clothes at night, or on rainy 
days. 

Black clothing, without doubt, proves lu- — 
crative not only for the dye factories, impor- ; 
ters and merchants, but for the doctors and 
undertakers as well. Every can of BLACK — 
dye means so much more WHITE plague! : 

White clothing may take a little more care, — 
and make more laundry work, but, “EVERY- — 
THING OF VALUE COSTS”? in either time or — 
money. Solomon was the wisest man, and 
he wrote in Ecclesiastes 9:8, Let thy garments — 
be always white. ; 


World Outlook, 


Missionary in India. 


What’s Interesting the Korean Church? 


Extracts from Korean Church Newspapers and Magazines 


Translated by Y. H. KIM 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Korean Sunday 
school Association, was held on the 7th of October in 
the C. L. S. Building, Seoul. This Association is one of 
the few effective and solid organizations of inter- 
Jenominational co-operation. Twenty seven delegates 
were present. One of the significant problems up for 
jiscussion was whether or not the Association would 
accept the motion that Sunday School Lessons he 
edited denominationally from 1938. The proposal was 
rejected. It was further voted that if any Church 
hereafter suggests separate editing of the Lessons, 
the same should be considered and decided by the 
executive committee. Many signs of sectionalism were 
apparent, but beyond expectation, the meeting pro- 
pressed in a Christian spirit. Rev. Chinku Chun was 
nominated as Chairman, Rev. W. J. Anderson as Gen- 
aral Secretary, and Mr. P. S. Hong as co-operating 
General Secretary for the coming year. 


Yungmung Industrial School, Kongju, the 10th of © 


October, celebrated the thirtieth Anniversary of the 
founding of the school. In connection with this cere- 
mony, a congratulatory meeting in honor of the Rev. 
fF, &. C. Williams was also held. The alumni contrib- 
uted fifteen hundred yen, one thousand yen of which 
is to be used for the erection of Mr. Williams’ statue, 
and five hundred yen for a share in the endowment 
fund, 


Four teachers of the staff were also honored for 
their long service. In connection with this, friends of 
the school in general as well as the Korean residents 
»f Kongju, are planning to honor Mr. Williams for his 
educational work and his contribution to the welfare 
of that city. 


At Dairen, a Korean Church, long: hoped for and 
prayed for, was dedicated on the 14th of October. 
The building cost eleven thousand yen. For eight 
years Koreans in that port city have been using other 
*hurches and rooms for their Sunday services ; the 
Shinese Baptist Church and the Japanese Y. M. C. A. 
have been especially generous with their buildings. 
[he spirit of thanksgiving was felt strongly in the 
jedication ceremony for the generous contribution 
xf the General Assembly of Korean, Presbyterian 
Church, as well as to other friends in Korea and abroad 
for the construction of this house of worship in another 
and. 


The autumn meeting of District Superintendents of 


the three Conferences of the Korean Methodist Church 
was held Oct. 8-10th, in the Women’s Theological Sem- 
inary Seoul. The following decisions were made. 1. 
Sunday, October 25th, will be set aside for contributions 
for the repairs of local churches which were damaged 
by the destructive floods of last summer. 2. Since the 
Korean Methodist Church has been informed by the 
General Assembly of the Korean Presbyterian Church 
that the mission territorial divisions agreed upon 
twenty-seven years ago, will be disregarded by that 
Church, the Methodist Church itself would hold a simi- 
lar attitude. 38. For home and foreign missions, the 
Church will make efforts to get ten thousand members 
who will make individual pledges of one yen a year. 4. 
In order to help local preachers who receive less than 
thrity yen a month, it was suggested that those pastors 
who now receive salaries of more than fifty yen 
monthly, contribute one percent of their income, 
This will be presented to the General Conference. 


Mr, Pak Sangwhan, a noted layman of the Central 
Methodist Church of Pyengyang, passed away on Oc- 
tober 2nd. He once was an official in the government, 
but retired from official life to become a man of busi- 
ness in which he was successful. For many years he 
was a devoted Christian. Instead of giving a feast on 
his sixtieth birthday according to Korean custom, he 
used the amount of six thousand yen set aside for the 
celebration, as an endowment for the Central Church 
in Pyengyang, of whichhe wasamember. With this 
amount the Church bought a rice field. He provided 
in his will for gifts amounting to ten thousand yen for 
various Church educational institutions and philan- 
thropic organizations. 


‘‘Unnatural unification of certain denominations 
and the consequent forced unity of thought,’’ writes a 
noted preacher in Pyengyang, ‘‘are worse than not 
having them at all. In Korea we have dreamed of 
Church unity, but it is an utopian dream. The attempt 
for unification and co-operation have increased ill 
feelings. The gap between the ideal and our actuality 
has been too great. Itis still too early for unification 
or unity to be talked about in Korea. Let us cultivate 
the spirit for these things first; then, naturally, 
co-operative enterprises and union will come in due 
season. Nearly all Church troubles come not from 
laymen, but from preachers. The only way of solving 
these problems will come through a rebirth with new 
attitudes on the part of our pastors.”’ 
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In This Number 


The ‘‘More Missionaries Number’’ of November is 
concluded herein with the third installment on, ‘‘The 
New Missionary’s Work in Korea.’’ The whole sub- 
= has created great interest and is timely, with the 
oss of missionaries by retirement and the fewer 
sppojn tents by Mission Boards having work in 

orea, 


Of the six contributors on this subject, four are 
physicians. Sherwood Hall, M. D. is a ‘‘second 
generation missionary’’ who with his wife, Marian 
Hall, M. D., were appointed to the Methedist Epis- 
copal Mission in Korea in 1926 and are located in 
Haiju where they maintain a Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
for the support of which they have carried on a 
Christmas Seal Campaign for several years. 


KE. W. Dameree, M. D., is also one of the younger 
missionary physicians, having been appointed by the 
M. E. South Mission Board in 1929. He is located in 
Wonsan on the east coast. J. McL. Rogers, M. D., 
is a missionary of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
and was appointed in 1917. He is located at Soonchun 
where he has built up the largest rural medical work 
in Korea. Rev. C. I. McLaren, M. D., is the represent- 
ative of the Australian Presbyterian Mission in 
Severance Union Medical College and Hospital in 
Seoul. He came to Korea in 1911 and frequently has 
been an active member of the Social Service Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of Missions. 


Miss Moneta Troxel is a member of the faculty of 
the Ewha College for Women, representing the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Scciety of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. She came to Korea in 1925 and 
has been a valued contributor to this magazine. 


The Rev. Wm. F. Bull, D. D. has given 87 years of 
service to Korea, he and Mrs. Bull having come to 
Korea in 1899 as members of the Southern Presby- 
terian Mission. They now reside at Kunsan. In this 
article Dr. Bull speaks out of years of experience as 
a successful evangelistic missionary. 


Miss Daisy Hocking is a member of the Australian 
Presbyterian Mission. She came to Korea in 1916 and 
is located in Fusan. Her account of the remarkable 
work that is being carried on by Mr. Kim Sangman is 
most interesting. Will not our readers pray for him 
and his work, and perhaps give? 


The Rev. F. S. Miller of the Northern Presbyterian 
Mission came to Korea in 1892 and can relate many 
interesting stories of the ‘‘early days’. He first lived 
in a house near the American Consulate in Seoul. 
Once he was guide for the noted author, Isabella Bird 
Bishop on a trip through the Diamond Mountains. 
We still have a number of Mr. Miller’s Korean stories 
which we expect to use in future numbers of this 
magazine. He and Mrs, Miller will,continue to reside 
in Chungju. 


Mrs. Rosetta Sherwood Hall, M. D., the mother of 
Sherwood Hall, also came to Korea in 1892 as a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Mission. She 
with her husband, the late W. J. Hall, M. D., were 
among the first foreign resdents in the city of Pyeng- 
yang and endured the persecutions that arose there. 
she is now retired. Her letter, received recently, was 
written from the New York Post-Graduate School of 
Columbia University, New York. Her career as a 
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medical missionary has been unusual. 
founder of the School for the Blind in Pyengyang 
and of the Medical Institute for Women in Seoul. : 


With this number we conclude the serial, ‘“‘Simeon, — 
a Christian Korean Mystic’’ by the Rev. V. W. Peters. — 
It has called forth praise, indifference and some — 
criticism. Undoubtedly it gives a true picture of 
certain phases of the life of the Korean Church and of — 
one of its leaders. Proof reading throughout the year © 
has not been difficult because the manuscript furnish- 
ed by Mr. Peters is one of the best prepared that we — 
have received. : 


We are glad to include among the pictures this — 
month, one of Y. H. Kim, Ph. D., Librarian of Ewha 
College, who has furnished us each month the materi- 
al for the page, ‘‘What’s Interesting the Korean 
Church ?’’ Many and favorable have been the com- © 
ments on the value of these articles. : 


The picture of Korean School Children in Hawaii 
was furnished us by Mr. Tai Sung Lee, Executive — 
Secretary of the Korean Students Christian Movement — 
of Hawaii. With it also came a very attractive copy — 
of the Korean Students’ Annual, Vol. V., University — 
Number, and published by The Korean Students’ Al- 
liance of Honolulu. 


The ‘‘Quoted” excerpts have been selected by Mrs. 
G. H. Winn of Seoul, a member of the Northern 
Paesbyterian Mission since 1908. 


Notes and Personals 


Northern Methodist Mission 
Leaving fer the U.S. A. 
Miss Alice Appenzeller (furlough) 
Miss Olive Becker (further study) 
Returning from furlough 
Miss Grace Wood 
Visitor 
Mrs. Lineweaver, sister of Dr. Marian Hall of Haiju, © 
and her son, John. 


Southern' Methodist. Mission 

Visitors , 

Bishop Arthur J. Moore, to attend a meeting of the 
Mission, Nov. 12-15th. 

Dr. Peters, the father of Rev. V. W. Peters. % 
Transfer = 

Miss Maud Nelson: from Severance Hospital to 
Choonchun for evangelistic,;work. : 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from Furlough 
Miss EllafJ. Sharrocks, R. N., Seoul 
Retired 
Rev. Mr. ‘and Mrs. F. S. Miller, Chungju 
Visitors 3 
Dr. and Mrs. J. Ross Stevenson and Mrs. Sevenson’s — 
sister, Mrs. Simpson. Dr. Stevensen has been a‘mem- 
ber of the Foreign Board of Missions for 34 years, and 
has just retired as President of the Princeton Theologi- — 
cal Seminary after 22 years of service. Two of the ~ 
Stevenson boys are missionaries in Canton, China. iz 


EMMAUS HOUSE, MISSIONARY HOME, KOBE 


Also open te other Christian Workers and Travel-— 
lers. Boats and trains met upon request. Rates 
mocerate. Miss Helen Santee, Hostess, 161 Yama- — 
moto-dori, 4 chome, Kobe, Japan. (Close to the Tor © 
Hotel). HAM FIPMAR AT A-A— 
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KOREA CLOTH — 
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CURTAINS, COVERS, DRESSES, ETC., 


ad 
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a 
Every Yard Guaranteed, . 


GENTS’ SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER — 
Satisfaction assured 


Send for pattern cards 


Gents’ Hose, Special price 25 sen per pair 


CROCKERY 


Blue Phoenix—Green Segi 
Full sets or replacements 


. Special Afterncon Tea Sets 
Blue, Tan or Blue & Tan 


Many attractive & useful articles of Fancy Work 
made at our Women’s and Girls Homes. 
Carpenter Work, Tailoring, Shee Repair 
at our Boys’ Industrial Home. 
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